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27th  Congress,  [  SENATE.  ]  [  J69  ] 

2d  Session. 


REPORT 

FROM 

THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS, 

Showing  the  operation  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  1841 


February  7,  1842. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

February  23, 1842. 

Ordered  to  be  printed,  with  a  portion  of  the  documents ;  and  order  reconsidered. 

March  8,  1842. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Patents  and  the  Patent  Office;  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  a 
portion  of  the  documents,  and  that  3,000  additional  copies  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 


Patent  Office,  January,  1842. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  law,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  the 
honor  to  submit  his  annual  report. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-Jive  patents  have  been  issued  during  the  year 
1841,  in  eluding  fifteen  additional  improvements  to  former  patents;  of  which 
classified  and  alphabetical  lists  are  annexed,  marked  A  and  B. 

During  the  same  period,  three  hundred  and  tioenty-seven  patents  have  ex- 
pired, as  per  list  marked  C. 

The  applications  for  patents,  during  the  year  past,  amount  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  ;  and  the  number  of  caveats  filed  was  three  hundred 
and  twelve. 

The  receipts  of  the  office  for  1841  amount  to  $40,413  01 ;  from  which 
may  be  deducted  $9,093  30,  repaid  on  applications  withdrawn,  as  per  state- 
ment D. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office  for  the  past  year,  including 
payments  for  the  library  and  for  agricultural  statistics,  have  been  $23,065  87; 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $8,253  84  to  be  credited  to  the  patent  fund,  as  per  state- 
ment marked  E. 

For  the  restoration  of  models,  records,  and  drawings,  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1837,  $20,507  70  have  been  expended,  as  per  statement  marked  F. 

The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  by  the  United  States  previous  to  Jan- 
uary, 1842,  is  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy -seven. 

The  extreme  pressure  in  the  money  market  and  the  great  difficulty  in  re- 
mittance have,  it  is  believed,  materially  lessened  the  number  of  applications 
for  patents.  These  have,  however,  exceeded  those  of  the  last  year  by  eighty^ 
two. 

The  resolution  of  the  last  Congress  directing  the  Commissioner  to  distrib- 
ute seven  hundred  copies  of  the  Digest  of  Patents  among  the  respective  States, 
has  been  carried  into  effect,  as  ordered, 
Thomas  Allen,  print. 
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Experience,  under  the  new  law  reorganizing  the  Patent  Office,  shows  the 
importance  of  some  alterations  in  the  present  law.  One  difficulty  has  been 
hitherto  suggested,  viz:  the  want  of  authority  to  refund  money  that  has  been 
paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  Patent  Office,  by  mistake.  Such  repayment 
cannot  now  be  made  without  application  to  Congress.  The  sums,  usually, 
are  quite  small,  not  exceeding  $30.  A  bill  has  been  heretofore  presented 
embracing  these  cases,  and  passed  one  House  of  the  National  Legislature ; 
but  a  general  law  would  save  much  legislation,  and  be  attended  with  no  more 
danger  than  now  attends  the  repayment  of  money,  on  withdrawing  applica- 
tions for  patents.  Indeed,  several  private  petitions  are  now  pending  before 
Congress,  and  are  postponed,  to  wait  final  action  on  the  bill  which  has  been 
so  long  delayed. 

Frauds  are  practised  on  the  community  by  articles  stamped  "patent,"  when 
no  patent  has  been  obtained;  and  many  inventors  continue  to  sell,  under 
sanction  of  the  patent  lav,*,  after  their  patents  have  expired.  To  remedy  these 
evils,  the  expediency  of  requiring  all  patentees  to  stamp  the  articles  vended 
with  the  date  of  the  patent,  and  punishing  by  a  sufficient  penalty  the  stamp- 
ing of  unpatented  articles  as  patented,  or  vending  them  as  such,  either  before 
a  patent  has  been  obtained  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  same,  is  respectfully 
suggested.  Almost  daily  inquiries  at  the  Patent  Office  exhibit  the  magnitude 
of  such  frauds,  and  the  necessity  of  guarding  effectually  against  them. 

The  justice  and  expediency  of  securing  the  exclusive  benefit  of  new  and 
original  designs  for  articles  of  manufacture,  both  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  thereof,  for  a  limited  time,  are  also  respectfully 
presented  for  consideration. 

Other  nations  have  granted  this  privilege,  and  it  has  afforded  mutual  satis- 
faction alike  to  the  public  and  to  individual  applicants.  Many  who  visit  the 
Patent  Office  learn  with  astonishment  tbat  no  protection  is  given  in  this  coun- 
try to  this  class  of  persons.  Competition  among  manufacturers  for  the  latest 
patterns  prompts  to  the*  highest  effort  to  secure  improvements,  and  calls  out 
the  inventive  genius  of  our  citizens.  Such  patterns  are  immediately  pirated, 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  patent  introduced  at  Lowell,  for  instance,  with  how- 
ever great  labor  or  cost,  may  be  taken  to  England  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
and  copied  and  returned  in  twenty  days  more.  If  protection  is  given  to  de- 
signers, better  patterns  will,  it  is  believed,  be  obtained,  since  the  impossibility 
of  concealment  at  present  forbids  all  expense  that  can  be  avoided.  It  may 
well  be  asked,  if  authors  can  so  readily  find  protection  in  their  labors,  and 
inventors  of  the  mechanical  arts  so  easily  secure  a  patent  to  reward  their  ef- 
forts, why  should  not  discoverers  of  designs,  the  labor  and  expenditure  of 
which  may  be  far  greater,  have  equal  privileges  afforded  them  ? 

The  law,  if  extended,  should  embrace  alike  the  protection  of  new  and  ori- 
ginal designs  for  a  manufacture  of  metal  or  other  material,  or  any  new  and 
useful  design  for  the  printing  of  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  or  other  fabric,  or  for  a 
bust,  statue,  or  bas-relief,  or  composition  in  alto  or  basso  relievo.  All  this 
could  be  effected  by  simply  authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  issue  patents 
for  these  objects,  under  the  same  limitations  and  on  the  same  conditions  as 
govern  present  action  in  other  cases.  The  duration  of  the  patent  might  be 
seven  years,  and  the  fee  might  be  one  half  of  the  present  fee  charged  to  citi- 
zens and  foreigners  respectively. 

On  the  first  alteration  of  the  patent  law,  I  would  further  respectfully  rec- 
ommend that  authority  be  given  to  consuls  to  administer  the  oath  for  appli- 
cants for  patents.     Inventors  in  foreign  countries  usually  apply  to  the  dip- 
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lomatic  corps,  who  are  willing  to  aid  any,  and  have  uniformly  administered 
the  usual  oath  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents;  but  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  decided  that  consuls  cannot,  within  the  meaning  of  the  patent 
law,  administer  oaths  to  inventors,  a  great  convenience  would  attend  an  al- 
teration of  the  law  in  this  respect. 

It  is  due  to  the  clerical  force  of  the  office  to  say,  that  their  labors  are  ar- 
duous and  responsible — more  so  than  in  many  bureaux — while  the  com- 
pensation for  similar  services  in  other  bureaux  is  considerably  higher.  A 
comparison  will  at  once  show  a  claim  for  increased  compensation,  if  uni- 
formity is  regarded.  The  chief  and  sole  copyist  of  the  correspondence  of 
this  office  receives  only  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  also  begs  leave  to  suggest  the  expediency  of 
including  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  Patent  Office  in  the  general  bill 
which  provides  for  other  bureaux.  Objections  hitherto  urged  against  this 
course,  inasmuch  as  the  Patent  Office  is  embraced  by  a  special  fund,  have 
induced  the  committee  to  report  a  special  bill,  which,  though  reported  with- 
out objection,  has  failed  for  two  sessions,  because  the  bill  could  not  be  reached, 
it  having  been  classed  with  other  contemplated  acts  on  the  calendar,  instead 
of  receiving  a  preference  with  other  annual  appropriations  so  necessary  for 
current  expenses.  Were  the  appropriation  for  the  Patent  Office  included  in 
a  general  bill,  also  designating  the  fund  from  which  it  was  to  be  paid,  all  ob- 
jection, it  is  believed,  might  be  obviated. 

During  the  past  year  a  part  of  the  building  erected  for  the  Patent  Office 
has,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  been  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  National  Institute,  an  association  which  has  in  charge  the  personal 
effects  of  the  late  Mr.  Smithson,  collections  made  by  the  exploring  expedi- 
tion, together  with  many  valuable  donations  from  societies  and  individuals. 
While  it  affords  pleasure  to  promote  the  welfare  of  that  institution  by  fur- 
nishing room  for  the  protection  and  exhibition  of  the  articles  it  has  in  charge, 
I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  the  accommodation  now  enjoyed  can  be  only  tem- 
porary. The  large  hall  appropriated  by  law  for  special  purposes  will  soon 
be  needed  for  the  models  of  patented  articles,  which  are  fast  increasing  in 
number  by  restoration  and  new  applications,  and  also  for  specimens  of  man- 
ufacture and  unpatented  models.  An  inspection  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  present  ajrangement  will  show  the  necessity  of  some  further  provision  for 
the  National  Institute. 

The  Patent  Office  building  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Patent  Office 
for  many  years,  but  will  not  allow  accommodation  for  other  objects  than 
those  contemplated  in  its  erection.  The  design  of  the  present  edifice,  how- 
ever, admits  of  such  an  enlargement  as  may  contribute  to  its  ornament,  and 
furnish  all  necessary  accommodation  for  the  National  Institute ;  and  also 
convenient  halls  for  lectures,  should  they  be  needed  in  the  future  disposition 
of  the  Smithsonian  legacy.  Whatever  may  be  done  as  regards  the  extension 
of  the  present  edifice,  it  is  important  to  erect  suitable  outbuildings,  and  to  en- 
close the  public  square  on  which  the  Patent  Office  is  located. 

Some  appropriation,  too,  will  be  needed  for  a  watch.  So  great  is  the  value 
of  the  property  within  the  building,  that  a  night  and  day  watch  is  indispen- 
sable. The  costly  articles  formerly  kept  in  the  Slate  Department  for  exhi- 
bition are  now  transferred  to  the  national  gallery,  where  their  protection  will 
be  less  expensive  than  it  was  at  the  State  Department,  since  these  articles  are 
guarded  in  common  with  others.  The  late  robbery  of  the  jewels,  so  termed, 
shows  the  impropriety  of  depending  on  bolts  and  bars,  as  ingenuity  and  de» 
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pravity  seem  to  defy  the  strength  of  metals.  A  careful  supervision  at  all 
times,  added  to  the  other  safeguards,  is  imperiously  demanded.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  no  injury  or  loss  will  be  sustained  from  the  robbery  just  alluded 
to,  with  the  exception  of  the  reward  so  successfully  offered  for  the  recovery 
of  the  articles. 

By  law,  the  Commissioner  is  also  bound  to  report  such  agricultural  statis- 
tics as  he  may  collect.  A  statement  annexed  (marked  G)  will  show  the 
amount  of  wheat,  bailey,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  &c, raised  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1841.  The 
amount  is  given  for  each  State,  together  with  the  aggregate.  In  some  States 
the  crop  has  been  large,  in  others  there  has  been  a  partial  failure.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  year  has  been  favorable,  affording  abundance  for  home  supply, 
with  a  surplus  for  foreign  markets,  should  inducements  justify  exportation. 

These  annual  statistics  will,  it  is  hoped,  guard  against  monopoly  or  an  ex- 
orbitant price.  Facilities  of  transportation  are  multiplying  daily;  and  the 
fertility  and  diversity  of  the  soil  ensure  abundance,  extraordinaries  excepted. 
Improvements  of  only  ten  per  cent,  on  the  seeds  planted  will  add  annually 
fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  value.  The  plan  of  making  a  com- 
plete collection  of  agricultural  implements  used,  both  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  seeds,  are  steadily  pursued. 

It  will  also  be  the  object  of  the  Commissioner  to  collect,  as  opportunity 
offers,  the  minerals  of  this  country  which  are  applied  to  the  manufactures  and 
arts.  Many  of  the  best  materials  of  this  description  now  imported  have  been 
discovered  in  this  country;  and  their  use  is  only  neglected  from  ignorance  of 
their  existence  among  us.  The  development  of  mind  and  matter  only 
leads  to  true  independence.  By  knowing  our  resources,  we  shall  learn  to 
trust  them. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  almost  exceeds  belief.  If  the  ap- 
plication of  the  sciences  be  yet  further  made  to  husbandry,  what  vast  im- 
provements may  be  anticipated !  To  allude  to  but  a  single  branch  of  this 
subject.  Agricultural  chymistry  is  at  length  a  popular  and  useful  study. 
Instead  of  groping  along  with  experiments,  to  prove  what  crops  lands  will 
bear  to  best  advantage,  an  immediate  and  direct  analysis  of  the  soil  shows 
at  once  its  adaptation  for  a  particular  manure  or  crop.  Some  late  attempts 
to  improve  soils  have  entirely  failed,  because  the  very  article,  transported  at 
considerable  expense  to  enrich  them,  was  already  there  in  too  great  abun- 
dance. By  the  aid  of  chymistry,  the  West  will  soon  find  one  of  their  great- 
est articles  of  export  to  be  oil,  both  for  burning  and  for  the  manufactures. 
So  successful  have  been  late  experiments,  that  pork  (if  the  lean  part  is  ex- 
cepted) is  converted  into  stealing  for  candles,  a  substitute  for  spermaceti,  as 
well  as  into  the  oil  before  mentioned.  The  process  is  simple  and  cheap,  and 
the  oil  is  equal  to  any  in  use. 

Late  improvements,  also,  have  enabled  experimenters  to  obtain  sufficient 
oil  from  corn  meal  to  make  this  profitable,  especially  when  the  residuum  is 
distilled,  or,  what  is  far  more  desirable,  fed  out  to  stock.  The  mode  is  by 
fermentation,  and  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  top  is  skimmed  off,  and  ready  for 
burning  without  further  process  of  manufacture.  The  quantity  obtained  is 
10  gallons  in  100  bushels  of  meal.  Corn  may  be  estimated  as  worth  15  cents 
per  bushel  for  the  oil  alone,  where  oil  is  worth  $1  50  per  gallon.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  present  manufacture  of  this  corn  oil  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
desire  of  a  single  company  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  light- 
houses on  the  upper  lakes  with  this  article.     If  from  meal  and  pork  the 
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country  can  thus  be  supplied  with  oil  for  burning  and  for  machinery  and 
manufactures,  chymistry  is  indeed  already  applied  most  beneficially  to  aid 
husbandry. 

A  new  mode  of  raising  corn  trebles  the  saccharine  quality  of  the  stalk, 
and,  with  attention,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  1,000  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre  may  be  obtained.  Complete  success  has  attended  the  experiments 
on  this  subject  in  Delaware,  and  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  fact,  if  the 
stalk  is  permitted  to  mature,  without  suffering  the  ear  to  form,  the  saccha- 
rine matter  (three  times  as  great  as  in  beets,  and  equal  to  cane)  will  amply 
repay  the  cost  of  manufacture  into  sugar.  This  plan  has  heretofore  been 
suggested  by  German  chymists,  but  the  process  has  not  been  successfully 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  until  Mr.  Webb's  experiments  at  Wil- 
mington, the  last  season.  With  him  the  whole  was  doubtless  original,  and 
certainly  highly  meritorious  ;  and,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
patent,  as  the  first  original  inventor,  it  is  hoped  his  services  may  be  secured 
to  perfect  his  discoveries.  It  may  be  foreign  to  descend  to  further  particu- 
lars in  an  annual  report.  A  minute  account  of  these  experiments  can  be 
furnished,  if  desired.  Specimens  of  the  oil,  candles,  and  sugar,  are  depos- 
ited in  the  national  gallery. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  formation  of  a  National  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  enkindled  bright  anticipations  of  improvement.  The  pro- 
pitious time  seems  to  have  come  for  agriculture,  that  long  neglected  branch 
of  industry,  to  present  her  claims.  A  munificent  bequest  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Congress,  and  a  share  of  this  with  private  patronage,  would 
enable  this  association  to  undertake,  and,  it  is  confidently  believed,  accom- 
plish much  good. 

A  recurrence  to  past  events  will  show  the  great  importance  of  having 
annually  published  the  amount  of  agricultural  products,  and  the  places 
where  either  a  surplus  or  a  deficiency  exists.  While  Indian  corn,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  purchased  on  the  western  waters  for  SI  (now  much  less) 
per  barrel  of  196  pounds,  and  the  transportation,  via  New  Orleans  to  New 
York,  does  not  exceed  $1  50  more,  the  price  of  meal  need  never  exceed 
from  80  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  aid  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Society,  in  obtaining  and  diffusing  such  information, 
will  very  essentially  increase  the  utility  of  the  plan  before  referred  to,  of 
acquiring  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  country,  as  well  as  other  subsidi- 
ary means  for  the  improvement  of  national  industry. 

I  will  only  add  that,  if  the  statistics  now  given  are  deemed  important,  as 
they  doubtless  may  prove,  to  aid  the  Government  in  making  their  contracts 
for  supplies,  in  estimating  the  state  of  the  domestic  exchanges,  which  de- 
pend so  essentially  on  local  crops,  and  in  guarding  the  public  generally 
against  the  grasping  power  of  speculation  and  monopoly,  a  single  clerk, 
whose  services  might  be  remunerated  from  the  patent  fund,  to  which  it  will 
be  recollected  more  than  $8,000  has  been  added  by  the  receipts  of  the  past 
year,  would  accomplish  this  desirable  object.  The  census  of  population 
and  statistics,  now  taken  once  in  ten  years,  might,  in  the  interval,  thus  be 
annually  obtained  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  L.  ELLSWORTH. 

Hon.  Saml.  L.  Southard, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
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D. 

Statement  of  receipts ,  caveats,  disclaimers,  improvements,  and  certified 
copies  of  papers,  in  the  year  1841. 


Amount  received  for  patents,  caveats,  &c. 
Amount  received  for  office  fees 

Deduct  repaid  on  withdrawals 


$39,640  50 
772  51 


E. 


Statement  of  expenditures  and  payments  made  from  the 
patent  fund  by  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner,  from 
the  1st  of  January  to  the*31st  of  December,  1841,  inclu- 
sive, under  the  act  of  March  3,  1839. 


For  salaries    - 
For  contingent  expenses 
For  library     -  -  -  - 

For  temporary  clerks  - 
For  agricultural  statistics  and  seeds 
For  compensation  to  chief  justice  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia    -  -  - 

Leaving  a  net  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  pat- 
ent fund     - 


-  $15,982  41 

-  4,346  04 
44  00 

-  2,443  42 
125  00 

125  00 


$40,413  01 
9,093  30 


31,319  71 


23,065  87 


8,253  84 


Expenditures  under  the  act  of  3d  of  March,  1837,  for  restoring  the  loss  by 

fire  in  1836. 


Patent  Office,  January,  1842. 


For  draughtsmen  ------ 

For  examiner  and  register  -             -             -             -             - 

For  restoring  the  records  of  patents              - 

For  restored  drawings         - 

For  restored  models,  and  cases  for  ditto       - 

For  freight  of  models          - 

For  stationery         ------ 

§8,325  10 
1,500  00 
156  00 
112  00 
9,665  60 
45S  00 
290  00 

20,507  70 

H.  L.  ELLSWORTH. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  tabular  view,  it  is  deemed  important  to 
add  some  general  remarks  in  reference  to  the  crops  of  1841,  and  also  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  various  articles  enumerated,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  them  for  years  to  come. 

This  tabular  view  has  been  prepared  from  the  census  statistics  taken  in 
1840,  upon  the  agricultural  products  of  the  year  1839  as  the  basis.  These 
have  been  carefully  compared  and  estimated  by  a  laborious  examination  and 
condensing  of  a  great  number  of  agricultural  papers,  reports,  &c,  through- 
out the  Union,  together  with  such  other  information  as  could  be  obtained  by 
recourse  to  individuals  from  every  section  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  to 
be  as  correct  as  with  the  present  data  can  be  reached,  although,  could  the 
entire  attention  of  a  competent  person  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  register,  to  be  formed  by  collecting,  comparing,  and  classifying  the 
various  items  of  intelligence,  and  conducting  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  an  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information 
relating  to  the  agricultural  products  of  our  country  might  be  furnished,  which 
would  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  whole  nation,  and  a  hundred-fold  more 
than  repay  all  the  expenditure  for  accomplishing  the  object.  The  statistics 
professedly  derived  from  the  census,  which  have  been  published  during  the 
past  year  in  various  papers  and  journals,  are  very  incorrect,  as  any  one  can 
assure  himself  by  comparing  them  with  the  recapitulation  just  issued  from 
the  census  bureau,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  were  prob- 
ably copied  from  the  returns  of  the  marshals  of  the  districts,  before  they  had. 
been  suitably  compared  and  corrected. 

The  estimates  of  the  foregoing  tabular  view  are  doubtless  more  closely 
accurate  with  regard  to  some  portions  of  the  country  than  others.  The  nu- 
merous agricultural  societies  in  some  of  the  States,  with  the  reports  and  jour- 
nals devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry,  afford  a  means  of  forming  such  an 
estimate  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  others.  Papers  of  this  description,  giving  a 
continued  record  of  the  crops,  improvements  in  seeds,  and  means  of  culture, 
and  direction  of  labor,  are  more  to  be  relied  on  in  this  matter  than  the  mere 
political  or  commercial  journals,  as  they  cannot  be  suspected,  like  these  latter, 
of  any  design  of  forestalling  or  otherwise  influencing  the  market,  by  their 
weekly  and  monthly  report  of  the  crops.  Portions,  too,  of  the  census  statis- 
tics, have  probably  been  more  accurately  taken  than  others.  In  assuming 
them  as  the  basis,  reference  must  also  be  had  to  the  annual  increase  of  our 
population,  equal  to  from  300,000  to  400,000,  and  in  some  of  the  States 
reaching  as  high  as  10  per  cent.,  as  estimated  by  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
year  1840,  and  also  to  the  diversion  of  labor  from  the  works  of  internal  im- 
provement carried  on  by  the  States,  in  consequence  of  which  the  consumer 
has  become  the  producer  of  agricultural  products,  the  prices  of  articles  raised, 
&c,  with  the  various  other  causes  which  might  occasion  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  in  the  products  of  each  State,  and  the  sum  total  of  agricultural  sup- 
ply. For  convenient  reference,  the  census  return,  total,  of  the  population  of 
each  State,  and  also  the  estimated  population  according  to  annual  increase, 
are  added  to  the  table,  in  separate  columns,  beside  each  other. 

The  crops  of  1839,  on  which  the  census  statistics  are  founded,  were,  a& 
appears  from  the  notices  of  that  year,  very  abundant  in  relation  to  nearly 
every  product  throughout  the  whole  country ;  indeed,  unusually  so,  com- 
pared with  the  years  preceding.  Tobacco  may  be  considered  an  exception ;. 
it  is  described  to  have  been  generally  a  short  crop. 
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The  crops  of  the  succeeding  year  are  likewise  characterized  as  abundant 
The  success  which  had  attended  industry  in  1839  stimulated  many  to  enter 
upon  a  larger  cultivation  of  the  various  articles  produced,  while  the  stagnation 
of  other  branches  of  business  drew  to  the  same  pursuit  a  new  addition  to  the 
laboring  force  of  the  population. 

Similar  causes  operated  also  to  a  considerable  extent  the  past  year.  In 
1841,  the  season  may  be  said  to  have  been  less  favorable  in  many  respects 
than  in  the  two  preceding  ones ;  but  the  increase  of  the  laboring  force,  and 
the  amount  of  soil  cultivated,  render  the  aggregate  somewhat  larger.  Had 
the  season  been  equally  favorable,  we  might  probably  have  rated  the  increase 
considerably  higher,  as  the  annual  average  increase  of  the  grains,  with 
potatoes,  according  to  the  annual  increase  of  our  population,  is  about  thirty 
millions  of  bushels.  Portions  of  the  country  suffered  much  from  a  long 
drought  during  the  last  summer,  which  affected  unfavorably  the  crops  mors 
particularly  liable  to  feel  its  influence,  especially  grain,  corn,  and  potatoes. 
In  other  parts,  also,  various  changes  of  the  weather  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  lessened  the  amount  of  their  staple  products  below  what  might  have 
been  gathered,  had  the  season  proved  favorable.  Still,  there  has  been  no 
decisive  failure,  on  the  whole,  in  any  State,  so  as  to  render  importation 
necessary,  without  the  means  of  payment  in  some  equivalent  domestic  prod- 
ucts, as  has  been  the  case  in  some  former  years,  when  large  importations 
were  made  to  supply  the  deficiency,  at  cash  prices.  In  the  year  1837  not 
less  than  3,921,259  bushels  of  wheat  were  imported  into  the  United  States. 
We  have  now  a  large  surplus  of  this  and  other  agricultural  products  for  ex- 
portation, were  a  market  open  to  receive  them. 

A  glance  at  the  specific  crops  is  all  that  can  be  given.  Some  notice  of 
this  kind  seems  necessary,  and  may  be  highly  useful  to  those  who  wish  to 
embrace,  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  results  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  our 
country. 

Wheat. — This  is  one  of  the  great  staple  products  of  several  States,  the 
soil  of  which  seems,  by  a  happy  combination,  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  its 
culture.  Silicious  earth,  as  well  as  lime,  appears  to  form  a  requisite  of  the 
soil  to  adapt  it  for  raising  wheat  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  the  want  of 
this  has  been  suggested  as  a  reason  for  its  not  proving  so  successful  of  culti- 
vation in  some  portions  of  our  couutry.  Of  the  great  wheat-growing  States, 
during  the  past  year,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  the  Southern  States,  this  crop  seems  not  to  have  repaid  so  in- 
creased a  harvest  as  was  promised  early  in  the  season.  Large  quantities  of 
seed  were  sown,  and  the  expectation  was  deemed  warranted  of  an  unusually 
abundant  increase.  But  the  appearance  of  the  chinch-bug  and  other  causes 
destroyed  these  hopes.  In  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky  the  crop  "  did  not 
exceed  one  third  of  an  ordinary  one."  In  some  of  the  States,  as  in  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  the  quantity  raised  was  large, 
and  the  grain  of  a  fine  quality.  The  prospect  of-another  year  at  the  west,  if 
we  may  judge  at  so  early  a  period,  is  for  an  increased  crop,  as  in  some  fertile 
sections  more  than  double  the  usual  amount  is  said  to  have  been  sown. 
The  present  open  winter,  however,  may  prove  injurious,  and  these  sanguiae 
expectations  not  be  realized.  Indeed,  the  wheat  and  rye,  as  well  as  other 
grain  crops,  are  in  parts  of  the  country  becoming  more  uncertain,  and  with- 
out more  attention  to  the  variety  and  culture,  many  kinds  of  grain  must  proba- 
bly be  still  more  confined  to  particular  sections.  Of  all  the  States,  Ohio 
stands  foremost  in  the  production  of  wheat,  as  she  is  also  peculiarly  fitted  for 
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all  the  grains,  and  the  sustaining  of  a  dense  population.  About  one  sixth  of 
the  whole  amount  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  'is  raised  by  this  State- 
To  this  succeed,  in  their  order,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  North  Carolina. 
In  some  of  the  States  a  bounty  is  paid  on  the  raising  of  wheat,  which  has 
operated  as  an  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  The  amount  thus 
paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  in  Massachusetts,  for  two  years,  was  more 
than  18,000;  the  bounty  was  two  dollars  for  every  fifteen  bushels,  and  five 
cents  for  eveiy  bushel  above  this  quantity.  Similar  inducements  might,  no 
doubt,  stimulate  to  still  greater  improvements  and  success  in  this  and  other 
products  of  the  soil. 

The  value  of  this  crop  in  our  country  is  so  universally  felt,  that  its  im- 
portance will  be  at  once  acknowledged.  The  whole  aggregate  amount  of 
wheat  raised  is  91,642,957  bushels,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  the  wheat  crop  of  which  does  not  annually  exceed  100,000,000  of 
bushels.  The  supply  demanded  at  home,  as  an  article  of  food,  cannot  be 
less  than  eight  or  ten  millions,  and  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  twelve  mill- 
ions of  barrels  of  flour,  equal  to  about  forty  to  sixty  millions  bushels  of  wheat, 
The  number  of  flourishing  mills  reported  by  the  last  census  is  4,364,  and 
the  number  of  barrels  of  flour  7,404,562.  Large  quantities  of  wheat  also 
are  used  for  seed,  and  for  food  of  the  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  manufacture.  The  allowance  in  Great  Britain  for  seed,  in  the 
grains  in  general,  as  appears  from  McCulloch,  is  about  one  seventh  of  the 
whole  amount  raised.  Probably  a  much  less  proportion  may  be  admitted  in 
this  country.  Wheat  is  also  used  in  the  production  of,  and  as  substitute  fory 
starch.  The  cotton  manufactories  of  this  country  are  said  to  consume  annu- 
ally 100,000  barrels  of  flour  for  this  and  similar  purposes ;  and  in  Lowell 
alone,  800,000  pounds  of  starch,  and  3,000  barrels  of  flour,  are  said  to  be 
used  in  conducting  the  mills,  bleachery  and  prints,  &c,  in  the  manufactories. 

Could  the  immense  surplus  amount  of  this  crop,  in  the  west,  find  access 
to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  means  of  communication  are  daily  be- 
coming more  easy  and  shorter  in  point  of  time,  it  would  contribute  much  to 
enrich  that  grain-producing  section  of  our  country. 

Barley. — Comparatively  little  of  this  grain  is  raised  in  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York.  Maine,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Illinois,  rank  next  as  producers  of  this  crop* 
As  it  is  raised  principally  to  supply  malt  for  the  brewery,  and  small  quantities 
of  it  only  are  used  for  the  food  of  animals,  or  for  bread,  no  great  increase  in 
this  product  is  to  be  anticipated.  The  crop  of  1841  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  the  usual  one  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Oats. — This  grain  in  several  of  the  States  is  evidently  deemed  an  im- 
portant object  of  cidtivation,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  produced. 
As  compared  with  wheat,  it  has  the  precedence  of  all  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Maine,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Georgia.  New  York  takes  the  lead 
in  the  amount  raised.  Then  follows,  very  closely,  Pennsylvania ;  then 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  It  is  a  favorite  crop, 
too,  in  the  New  England  States.  The  crop  of  oats,  in  1841,  is  believed  to 
have  been  somewhat  below  a  full  one,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
not  having  been  so  successful  as  some  others,  although  large  quantities  of  the 
seed  were  sown  in  the  States  where  they  are  most  abundantly  cultivated. 
The  consumption  of  oats  in  this  country  is  confined  particularly  to  the  feed- 
ing of  horses;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe  this  article  is  used,  to  a  consider- 
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able  extent,  as  one  of  the  bread  stuffs.  It  enters  to  a  limited  degree  into 
our  articles  of  exportation,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  exact  estimate  of 
the  different  appropriations  of  this  crop,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Rye. — This  species  of  grain  is  mostly  confined  to  a  few  States.  The 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  other  grains  is  probably  greater  in  the 
New  England  States  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  country.  There  it 
likewise,  to  some  extent,  forms  an  article  of  food  for  the  people.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Connecti- 
cut, may  be  ranked  as  the  chief  producers  of  this  crop ;  at  least,  these  are 
among  the  States  where  it  bears  the  greatest  relative  proportion  to  the 
other  important  crops.  In  1841  it  experienced,  in  some  degree,  similar 
vicissitudes  with  the  other  grains,  and  must  likewise  be  estimated  as  below 
the  increased  crop  which  a  more  favorable  season  would  probably  have 
produced.  The  product  of  this  crop  is  extensively  used  in  many  parts  of 
our  country  for  distillation,  although  the  quantity  thus  applied  has  probably 
materially  lessened  within  the  few  years  past,  and  will  doubtless  hereafter 
undergo  a  still  greater  reduction. 

Buckwheat. — This  must  be  reckoned  among  the  crops  of  minor  inter- 
est in  our  country.  With  the  exception  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Yirginia,  Vermont,  Michigan,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, very  little  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  the  culture  of  this  grain. 
In  England  it  is  principally  cultivated,  that  it  may  be  cut  in  a  green  state 
as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  the  seed  is  used  to  feed  poultry.  In  this  country 
it  is  also  applied  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  is  sometimes  ploughed  in,  as  a 
means  of  enriching  the  soil.  To  a  limited  extent,  the  grain  is  further  used 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  crop  of  1841  may  be  considered  as,  on  the 
whole,  above  an  average  one.  This  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that,  when  some  of  the  other  and  earlier  crops  failed,  resort  was  had  to 
buckwheat,  as  a  later  crop,  more  extensively  than  is  usual.  It  is  a  happy 
feature  in  the  adaptation  of  our  climate,  that  the  varieties  of  products  are 
so  great  as  to  enable  the  agriculturist  often  thus  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
an  earlier  crop,  by  greater  attention  to  a  later  one.  There  was  more  buck- 
wheatfsown  than  is  commonly  the  case,  and  the  yield  was  such  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  labor  and  cost  of  culture. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and 
Indiana,  are,  in  their  order,  the  greatest  producers  of  this  kind  of  crop.  In 
Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  New  York,  Maryland,  Arkansas,  and  the  New  England  States, 
it  appears  to  be  a  very  favorite  crop.  In  New  England,  especially,  the 
aggregate  is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  grains,  except  oats.  More  diversity 
seems  to  have  existed  in  this  crop,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  past 
year,  than  with  most  of  the  other  products  of  the  soil ;  and  hence  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  general  estimate.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  notices  are  very  favorable,  and  speak  of  "good  crops,"  as  in  por- 
tions of  New  England  :  of  "a  more  than  average  yield,"  as  in  New  Jersey; 
of  being  "abundant"  as  in  parts  of  Georgia;  or,  '-'on  the  whole,  a  good 
crop,"  as  in  Missouri ;  "  on  the  whole,  a  tolerable  one,"  as  in  Kentucky. 
In  others,  the  language  is  of  "  a  short  crop,"  as  in  Maryland  ;  or,  "  cut  off," 
as  in  North  Carolina;  or  "below  an  average,"  as  in  Virginia.  On  the 
whole,  however,  from  the  best  estimate  which  can  be  made,  it  is  believed 
to  have  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  an  average  crop.  The  improvement 
continually  making  in  the  quality  of  the  seed  (and  this  remark  is  likewise 
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applicable,  in  various  degrees,  to  other  products)  augurs  well  for  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  indigenous  crop,  as  it  has  been  found  that  new  varie- 
ties are  susceptible  of  being  used  to  great  advantage.  Considered  as  an 
article  of  food  for  man,  and  also  for  the  domestic  animals,  it  takes  a  high 
rank.  No  inconsiderable  quantities  have  likewise  been  consumed  in  dis- 
tillation ;  and  the  article  of  kiln-dried  meal,  for  exportation,  is  yet  destined, 
it  is  believed,  to  be  of  no  small  account  to  the  corn-growing  sections  of  our 
country.  It  will  command  a  good  price,  and  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
ports  which  are  open  to  its  reception.  But  the  importance  of  this  crop 
will  doubtless  soon  be  felt  in  the  new  application  of  it  to  the  mauufacture 
of  sugar  from  the  stalk,  and  of  oil  from  the  meal.  Below  will  be  found 
some  comparisons  and  deductions  on  this  subject,  and  a  view  of  the  true 
policy  of  our  country  in  relation  to  it  and  to  agricultural  industry  generally. 

Potatoes. — The  tabular  view  shows  that  in  quite  a  number  of  States 
the  amount  of  potatoes  raised  is  very  great.  New  York,  Maine,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut, 
are  the  great  potato-growing  States ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
crop  are  raised  by  these  States.  Two  kinds,  the  common  Irish  and  the 
sweet  potato,  as  they  are  called,  with  the  numerous  varieties,  are  embraced 
in  our  agricultural  statistics.  When  it  is  recollected  that  this  product  of 
our  soil  forms  a  principal  article  of  vegetable  food  among  so  large  a  class 
of  our  population,  its  value  will  at  once  be  seen.  The  best  common  or 
Irish  potatoes,  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  table,  are  produced  in  the  higher 
northern  latitudes  of  our  country,  as  they  seem  to  require  a  colder  and 
moister  soil  than  corn  and  the  grains  generally.  It  is  on  their  peculiar 
adaptation  in  this  respect,  that  Ireland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  parts  of  Canada, 
are  so  peculiarly  successful  in  the  raising  and  perfecting  of  the  common  or 
Irish  potatoes.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  Great  Britain,  an  acre  of  potatoes 
will  feed  more  than  double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can  be  fed  from 
an  acre  of  wheat.  It  is  also  asserted  that,  whenever  the  laboring  class  is 
mainly  dependant  on  potatoes,  wages  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If 
this  be  true,  the  advantage  of  our  laboring  classes  over  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  this  respect,  is  very  great.  The  failure  of  a  crop  of  potatoes,  too, 
where  it  is  so  much  the  main  dependance,  must  produce  great  distress  and 
starvation.  Such  is  now  the  case  in  Ireland  and  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Another  disadvantage  of  relying  on  this  crop  as  a  chief  article 
of  food  for  the  people  is,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  stored  up  as  it  is, 
or  converted  into  some  other  form  for  future  years,  as  do  wheat  and  corn. 
Potatoes  also  enter  largely  into  the  supply  of  food  for  the  domestic  animals  ; 
beside  which,  considerable  quantities  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  starch,  of  molasses,  and  distillation.  New  varieties,  which  have 
heen  introduced  within  a  few  years  past,  have  excited  much  attention,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  Increased  im- 
provement, and  with  yet  more  successful  results  in  this  respect,  may  be  an- 
ticipated. 

The  crop  of  potatoes  in  1841  suffered  considerably  in  many  parts  of  the 
•country,  and,  perhaps,  came  nearer  to  a  failure  than  has  been  known  for 
some  years.  In  portions  of  New  England  and  New  York  this  was  particu- 
larly the  case.  In  other  sections,  however,  if  a  correct  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  notices  of  the  crop,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  more  than 
average  increase.  In  proportion  to  her  population,  Vermont  may  be  consid- 
ered foremost  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.     The  sweet  potato  is  raised 
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with  some  success  for  market  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  though  the  qual- 
ity of  the  article  is  not  equal  to  that  which  is  produced  in  the  more  south- 
ern latitudes.  As  the  climate  of  the  West,  compared  with  that  of  the  At- 
lantic border,  varies  perhaps  nearly  several  degrees  within  the  same  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  variety  of  the  potato  can  be 
cultivated  even  as  high  up  as  Winconsin  or  Iowa,  in  favorable  seasons,  with 
tolerable  success. 

Hay. — This  product  was  remarkably  successful  during  the  past  year  in 
particular  sections  of  our  country,  in  others  less  so.  In  Maine,  and  in  the 
New  England  States  generally,  there  was  more  than  an  average  yield.  In 
New  York,  which  ranks  highest  in  the  tabular  view,  it  was  lighter  than 
casual.  In  New  Jersey,  and  the  middle  States  generally,  it  was  considered 
"good;"  in  the  more  southern  and  southwestern  ones,  little,  compara- 
tively, is  cultivated.  In  the  northwestern  States  it  appears  to  have  been 
about  an  average  crop.  The  extensive  prairies  of  the  west  admit  of  being 
covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  grass,  of  better  varieties ;  and  when  this  is 
done  they  will  prove  far  more  valuable,  both  for  the  purposes  of  stock,  and 
also  in  raising  hay  for  the  southern  market  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  al- 
ready supplied,  to  some  extent,  with  this  product,  brought  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  by  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  the  New  England  States  and  New  York.  Hay  is  also  an  article  of 
export,  in  some  quantities,  to  the  West  Indies. 

Flax  and  Hemp. — More  difficulty  has  been  found  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  these  two  articles  than  any  other  embraced  in  the  tabular  view. 
They  are  combined  in  the  census  statistics,  and  the  amount  is  sometimes 
given  in  tons,  sometimes  in  pounds,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  always  to  dis- 
criminate between  them.  More  than  half  of  the  whole  combined  amount 
must  probably  be  allotted  to  flax,  as  but  little  hemp,  comparatively,  is  known 
to  be  raised.  Flaxseed  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  consid- 
erable quantities  of  which  are  annually  imported  into  this  country  for  va- 
rious purposes.  The  oil  cake,  remaining  after  the  oil  is  expressed,  is  a  well- 
known  article  in  use,  mingled  with  the  food  of  horses  and  other  animals. 

In  these  articles  of  flax  and  hemp  combined,  if  the  recapitulation  of  the 
census  statistics  is  correct,  Virginia  is  in  advance  of  all  the  other  States; 
then  follow  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  other  States.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  some  of  the  amounts,  as  returned  by  the  marshals, 
should  rather  have  been  credited  to  pounds  for  flax  than  to  tons,  as  more 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  crops  in  our  country. 
Kentucky  probably  ranks  the  highest  with  respect  to  the  production  of  hemp. 
The  crop  of  1840  was  a  great  failure,  and  that  of  the  past  year  also  suffered 
much  from  the  dry  weather.  There  is  not  so  much  attention  paid  to  the 
culture  of  this  article  as  its  importance  demands ;  yet  there  is  every  ground 
of  encouragement  for  increased  enterprise  in  the  production  of  hemp,  from 
the  supply  required  in  our  own  country.  The  difficulty  most  in  the  way  of 
its  success,  hitherto,  has  been  the  neglect,  either  from  ignorance,  inexperience, 
or  some  other  cause,  properly  to  prepare  it  for  use  by  the  best  process  of 
water-rotting.  The  agriculturists  of  our  country  seem,  in  this  respect,  to  have 
too  soon  yielded  to  discouragement.  The  desirableness  of  some  new  and 
satisfactory  results  on  this  subject  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  stated 
the  annual  consumption  of  hemp  in  our  navy  amounts  to  nearly  two  thou- 
sand tons:  beside  which,  the  demand  for  the  rest  of  our  shipping  is  not  less 
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than  about  eleven  thousand  tons  more ;  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  thirteen 
thousand  tons — the  price  of  which  is  put  at  from  $220  to  $250,  and  by  some 
even  as  high  as  $280  per  ton,  together  with  other  and  inferior  qualities,  which 
are  used  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  better  article.  Our  hemp,  it  is  further 
stated,  on  high  authority,  when  properly  water-rotted,  proves,  by  actual  ex- 
periment, to  be  one  fourth  stronger  than  Russia  hemp,  to  take  five  feet  more 
run,  and  to  spin  twelve  pounds  more  to  the  four  hundred  pounds.  When  so 
much  is  felt  and  said  on  the  increase  of  our  navy  prospectively,  it  is  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  attention  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  production  of  hemp  in  our 
own  country,  adequate  to  all  our  demands.  The  introduction,  too,  of  gunny 
bags,  and  of  Scotch  and  Russia  bagging,  and  iron  hoops  for  cotton,  renders 
this  direction  of  the  hemp  product  more  necessary  and  important.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  process  of  water- rotting,  which  will  prove  at  once  both 
cheap  and  satisfactory,  may  yet  be  discovered  by  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen,  who  are  not  wont  to  be  discouraged  at  any  slight  obstacles. 

Tobacco. — The  crop  of  1839,  in  this  article,  on  which  the  census  statis- 
tics are  founded,  is  deemed,  as  appears  from  the  notices  on  this  subject,  to 
have  been  a  short  one,  and  below  the  average.  The  crop  of  the  past  year 
was  much  more  favorable — beyond  an  average;  indeed,  it  is  described  in 
some  of  the  journals  as  "  large." 

Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland,  are  the 
great  tobacco-growing  States.  An  advance  in  this  product  is  likewise  in 
steady  progress  in  Missouri,  where  the  crop  of  1841  is  estimated  at  nearly 
12,000  hogsheads,  and  for  1842  it  is  expected  that  as  many  as  20,000  may 
be  raised.  Some  singular  changes  are  going  forward  with  regard  to  this 
great  staple  of  several  of  the  States.  Reference  is  here  intended  to  the  in- 
creasing disposition  evinced,  as  well  as  the  success  thus  far  attending  the  ef- 
fort, to  cultivate  tobacco  in  some  of  the  northern  and  northwestern  States. 
The  tobacco  produced  in  Illinois  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges 
from  the  tobacco-growing  States,  and  who  have  there  been  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  this  article,  to  be  superior,  both  in  quality  and  the  amount  produced 
per  acre,  to  what  is  the  average  yield  of  the  soils  heretofore  deemed  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  In  Connecticut,  also,  the  attention  devoted  to  it 
has  been  rewarded  with  much  success ;  100,000  pounds  are  noticed  as  the 
product  of  a  single  farm  of  not  more  than  fifty  acres.  It  is,  indeed,  affirmed 
that  tobacco  can  be  raised  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  at  a 
larger  profit  than  even  wheat  or  Indian  corn.  Considerable  quantities,  also, 
w7ere  raised  in  1841  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  where  it  may  proba- 
bly become  an  object  of  increased  attention.  The  agriculturists  of  these 
States,  if  they  engage  in  the  production  of  this  crop,  will  do  so  with  some 
peculiar  advantages.  They  are  accustomed  to  vary  their  crops,  and  to  pro- 
vide means  for  enriching  their  soils.  Tobacco,  it  is  well  known,  is  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  especially  so  when  it  is  raised  successive  years  on  the  same 
portions  of  soil.  The  extraordinaiy  crops  of  tobacco  which  have  heretofore 
been  obtained  have,  indeed,  enriched  fethe  former  proprietors,  but  the  present 
generation  now  find  themselves,  in  too  many  instances,  in  the  possession  of 
vast  fields,  once  fertile,  that  are  now  almost  or  wholly  barren,  from  an  inat- 
tention to  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  difficulty  of  cultivating  a  worn-out  soil 
has  induced,  and  will  continue  to  induce,  the  emigration  of  the  most  enter- 
prising to  new  lands,  where  they  will  bear  in  mind  the  lesson  that  dear-bought 
experience  has  taught  them.     It  is  a  provision  of  nature  herself,  that  there 
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must  be  a  suitable  rotation  of  crops;  and  all  history  sanctions  the  conclusion, 
that  the  continued  cultivation  of  any  specific  crop,  without  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  the  means  of  restoration  from  year  to  yea]1,  must  eventually  and  in- 
evitably terminate  in  empoverishing  its  possessors,  and  entailing  on  them  the 
necessity  of  removal  from  their  native  homes,  if  they  would  not  sink  in  deg- 
radation. Had  a  variety  and  rotation  of  crops  been  resorted  to  on  the  lands 
now  so  left,  the  countries  suffering  by  such  a  course  had  been  far  more  rich, 
and  prosperous. 

The  value  of  tobacco  exported  in  different  forms  inlS39  was  $10,449,155, 
and  the  amount  of  tobacco  exported  in  1840  was  about  144,000,000  of 
pounds.  The  greater  part  of  this  goes  to  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany. 

Cottox. — This,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  great  staple  product  of  several 
States,  as  well  as  the  great  article  of  our  exports,  the  price  of  which,  in  the 
foreign  market,  has  been  more  relied  on  than  anything  else  to  influence  fa- 
vorably the  exchanges  of  this  country  with  Great  Britain  and  Europe  gener- 
ally. The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is  more  than  one  half  of  the  crop 
of  the  whole  world.  In  1S34,  the  amount  was  but  about  450,000,000  of 
pounds;  the  annual  average  may  now  be  estimated  at  100,000,000  of  pounds 
more  ;  the  value  of  it  for  export  at  about  §62,000,000.  The  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  this  crop,  since  the  invention  of  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  has  been  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  agricultural  products.  In  the  year  1 783,  eight 
bales  of  cotton  were  seized  on  board  of  an  American  brig,  at  the  Liverpool 
custom-house,  because  it  was  not  believed  that  so  much  cotton  could  have 
been  sent  at  one  time  from  the  United  States!  The  cotton  crop  of  1841, 
compared  with  that  of  1839  and  1840,  was  probably  less,  by  from  500,000 
to  600,000  bales.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  cotton-growimg  season,  an  av- 
erage crop  was  confidently  anticipated ;  but  this  hopeful  prospect  was  not 
realized.  In  portions  of  the  cotton-producing  States,  as  in  parts  of  Georgia, 
however,  the  crop  was  greater  than  usual ;  and  in  Arkansas  it  has  been  esti- 
mated at  a  gain  over  that  of  1839,  of  33J-  per  cent.  ;  but  probably,  owing  to 
its  having  suffered  from  the  boll  worm,  it  should  be  set  down  at  20  or  25  per 
cent.  A  similar  advance  is  expected  in  future  years,  among  other  causes, 
from  the  great  increase  of  population  by  immigration.  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  are,  in  their 
order,  the  great  cotton-growing  States.  An  important  fact  deserves  notice 
here,  on  account  of  the  relation  which  the  cotton  crop  bears  to  other  crops. 
Whenever  (to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing)  the  price  of  cotton  is  low, 
the  attention  of  cultivators,  the  next  year,  is  more  particularly  diverted  from, 
cotton  to  the  culture  of  corn,  and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  in  the  cotton- 
producing  States.  As  cotton  is  now  so  low,  and  so  little  in  demand  in  the 
foreign  market,  unless  a  market  be  created  at  home  it  must  necessarily  be- 
come an  object  of  less  attention  to  the  planters ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  agricultural  products  of  the  West  will  find  so  ready  a  sale  in  the 
southern  market  as  in  some  former  years.  Other  countries,  too,  as  India, 
Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Texas,  are  now  coming  more 
decidedly  into  competition  with  the  cotton-growing  interest  of  our  country ; 
so  that  an  increase  of  this  product  from  those  countries,  and  a  corresponding 
depression  in  ours,  are  to  be  expected.  The  amount  of  India  cotton  imported 
into  England  in  1840  was  76,703,295  pounds— almost  equal  to  the  whole 
cotton  crop  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  or  to  that  of  Alabama,  for 
the  past  year,  and  nearly  double  the  amount  produced  by  Tennessee,  Ar- 
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kansas,  and  Florida,  combined ;  being,  also,  an  increase  on  the  importation 
of  cotton  from  India,  the  preceding  year,  of  30,000,000  of  pounds,  and,  in 
amount,  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  imported  during  the  same 
year  from  the  United  States.  From  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Bombay,  it  appears  that,  from  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  to  the  1st  of  June, 
1841,  the  imports  of  cotton  into  Bombay  amounted  to  174,212,755  pounds; 
and  the  whole  India  cotton  crop  is  estimated,  on  good  authority,  at 
190,000,000  of  pounds.  This  is  a  larger  quantity  than  America  produced  up 
to  1826,  and  more  than  was  consumed  by  England  in  the  same  year,  and 
nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  estimated  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1841. 
From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  settled 
policy  of  England  to  encourage  the  production  of  cotton  in  India,  while  it  is 
equally  certain  that  a  foreign  market  can  not  be  relied  on  for  our  cotton,  to 
the  same  extent  as  it  has  hitherto  been.  An  English  authority,  speaking  of 
the  decline  of  England  and  of  her  manufactures,  as  having  commenced  a 
downward  progress,  in  accounting  for  this  decline,  attributes  the  distress  in 
Leeds,  and  other  places,  to  the  landholders,  who,  by  excluding  the  foreign 
bread-stuffs,  have  driven  foreigners  to  manufacture  in  self-defence.  This  de- 
cline, not  being  confined  merely  to  her  old  staple  of  woollens,  must,  too,  op- 
erate in  the  reduction  and  diminution  of  cotton  exported  from  this  country. 
The  following  statement  confirms  the  position  now  taken  : 

"  In  1824,  Great  Britain  exported  to  all  foreign  countries,  including  the 
British  possessions,  of  cloths,  &c,  567,317  pieces  ;  in  1828,  566,596  pieces  ; 
in  1830,  440,360  pieces ;  and  in  1840,  only  250,962  pieces.  During  the 
same  year  last  named  (1840),  the  total  manufactured  in  only  one  district  in 
Belgium  and  Prussia,  all  within  a  day's  journey  of  each  other,  was  333,245 
pieces  ;  so  that,  in  one  district  only,  there  was  made  more  than  was  exported 
by  Britain  to  all  the  world,  by  76,233  pieces." 

Rice. — This  product  is  cultivated  to  comparatively  a  very  little  extent  in 
the  United  States,  except  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  the  former  of 
these,  it  is  an  object  of  no  small  attention,  and  ranks  second  only  to  cotton. 
It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  this  country  to  Europe.  Eng- 
land, however,  imports  annually  large  quantities  of  rice  from  India.  The 
crop  of  rice  in  1841  is  said  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  one — 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  usual  average. 

Silk  Cocoons. — Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  many  who,  since 
the  year  1839,  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  morus  multicaulis  and  other 
varieties  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  raising  of  silkworms,  there  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  steady  increase  in  the  attention  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
This  may  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  the  ease  of  cultivation,  both  as  to  time  and 
labor  required,  and  in  no  small  degree,  also,  to  the  fact  that,  in  twelve  of  the 
States,  a  special  bounty  is  paid  for  the  production  of  cocoons,  or  of  the  raw 
silk.  Several  of  these  promise  much  hereafter  in  this  product,  if  a  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  estimates  given  in  the  various  journals  more  particularly 
devoted  to  the  record  of  the  production  of  silk.  There  seems,  at  least,  no 
ground  for  abandoning  the  enterprise,  so  successfully  begun,  of  aiming  to 
supply  our  home  consumption  of  this  important  article  of  our  imports.  In 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Tennessee, 
and  Ohio,  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  above  the  amount  of  1839.  The 
.quantity  of  raw  silk  manufactured  in  this  country  the  past  year  is  estimated 
at  more  than  30,000  pounds.  The  machinery  possessed  for  reeling,  spinning, 
^nd  weaving  silk,  in  the  production  of  ribands,  vestings,  damask,  &c,  admit 
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of  its  being  carried  to  great  perfection,  as  may  be  seen  by  tne  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  various  kinds  deposited  in  the  National  Gallery  at  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. The  amount  of  silk-stuffs  brought  into  this  country  in  some  single 
years,  from  foreign  countries,  is  estimated  at  more  in  value  than  $20,000,000. 
The  silk  manufactured  in  France  in  1S40  amounted  to  $25,000,000 ;  that  of 
Prussia  to  more  than  $4,500,000.  Should  one  person  in  a  hundred  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  produce  annually  100  pounds  of  silk,  the 
quantity  would  be  nearly  18,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  $5  per  pound  (and 
much  of  it  might  command  a  higher  price),  would  amount  to  nearly 
$90,000,000— nearly  $30,000,000  above  our  whole  cotton  export,  nine  times 
the  value  of  our  tobacco  exports,  and  nearly  five  or  six  times  the  average  value 
of  our  imports  of  silk.  That  such  a  productiveness  is  not  incredible,  as  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem,  may  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  Lombard  Ve- 
netian kingdom,  of  a  little  more  than  4,000,000  of  population,  exported  ia 
one  year  6,132,950  pounds  of  raw  silk;  which  is  a  larger  estimate,  by  at  least 
one  half,  for  each  producer,  than  the  supposition  just  made  as  to  our  own 
country.  Another  fact,  too,  shows  both  the  feasibility  and  the  importance  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  product.  The  climate  of  our  country,  from  its  south- 
ern border  even  up  to  44  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  suited  to  the  culture  of 
silk.  It  needs  only  a  rational  and  unflinching  devotion  to  this  object,  to 
place  our  country  soon  among  the  greatest  silk-producing  countries  of  the 
world. 

Sugar. — Louisiana  is  the  greatest  sugar  district  of  our  country.  The  crop 
of  1841  appears  to  have  been  injured  by  the  early  frosts;  the  amount,  there- 
fore, was  not  so  great  as  that  of  1839  by  nearly  one  third. 

The  progress  of  the  sugar  manufacture  and  the  gain  upon  our  imports  has 
been  rapid.  In  1839  the  import  of  sugars  was  195,231,273  pounds,  at  an 
expense  of  at  least.  $10,000,000;  in  1840,  about  120,000,000  pounds,  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  $6,000,000.  A  portion  of  this  was  undoubtedly  ex- 
ported, but  most  of  it  remained  for  home  consumption.  More  than  30,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  also,  from  the  maple  and  the  beet  root  were  produced  in 
1841,  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States;  and,  should  the  produc- 
tion of  cornstalk  sugar  succeed,  as  it  now  promises  to  do,  this  article  must 
contribute  greatly  to  lessen  the  amount  of  imported  sugars.  Indeed,  such 
has  been  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  from  the  cane  for  the  last  five  years, 
that  were  it  to  advance  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  five  to  come,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  import  any  more  sugar  for  our  home  consumption.  Some  fur- 
ther remarks  on  this  particular  topic  will  be  found  below,  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  cornstalk  sugar. 

Wine. — North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  rank 
highest,  in  their  order,  in  the  production  of  wine.  In  Maryland,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  and  Kentucky,  some  thousands  of  gallons  are  likewise  pro- 
duced. Two  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  by  some  Germans,  have  the 
past  autumn  yielded  1,500  gallons  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  paid  a 
net  profit  of  more  than  $1,000.  Still,  the  quantity  produced  is  small.  The 
cultivation  of  both  the  native  and  foreign  grape,  as  a  fruit  for  the  table,  seems 
to  be  an  object  of  increasing  interest  in  particular  sections  of  our  country;  but 
any  very  decided  advances  in  this  product  are  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

It  has  thus  been  attempted  to  give  at  least  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  tabular  statistics.  There  are  also  a  variety  of  other  prod- 
ucts which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  included  in  the  agricultural  statistics. 
These  are  hops,  peas,  beans,  beets,  turnips,  and  other  roots  and  vegetables; 
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the  products  of  the  dairy,  of  the  orchard,  and  of  the  bee-hive;  wool,  live  stock, 
and  poultry.  Many  interesting  comparisons  in  relation  to  some  of  the  above 
might  be  formed  from  the  census  statistics,  such  as  would  exhibit  in  a  striking 
manner  the  resources  our  country  possesses  in  the  products  of  her  soil  and  the 
labor  of  her  hardy  yeomanry ;  but  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  omit  them  in 
the  present  report,  merely  subjoining  the  census  statistics  on  these  particular 
articles  to  the  tabular  view.  Yet,  in  estimating  the  home  supply  for  the  sus- 
tenance and  comfort  both  of  man  and  beast,  these,  too,  should  always  be  taken 
into  the  account  as  a  very  important  item  deserving  notice. 

The  whole  of  the  summary  now  given,  with  the  rapid  glance  taken  at  the 
various  products,  presents  our  country  as  one  richly  favored  of  Heaven  in 
climate  and  soil,  and  abounding  in  agricultural  wealth.  Probably  no  country 
can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe  exhibiting  a  more  desirable  variety  of 
the  products  of  the  soil,  contributing  to  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  its  in- 
habitants. From  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  our  northern  boundary,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  far  west,  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  soil,  and  products,  are  great 
and  valuable ;  yet  these  advantages  admit  of  being  increased  more  than  a 
hundred  fold.  The  whole  aggregate  of  the  bread-stuffs,  corn,  and  potatoes,  13 
624,518,510  bushels,  which,  estimating  our  present  population  at  17,835,217, 
is  about  35§  bushels  for  each  inhabitant ;  and,  allowing  10  bushels  to  each  per- 
son— man,  woman,  and  child — (which  is  double  the  usual  annual  allowance 
as  estimated  in  Europe),  and  we  have  a  surplus  product,  for  seed,  food  of  stock, 
the  purposes  of  manufacture,  and  exportation,  of  not  less  than  446,166,340 
bushels;  from  which,  if  we  deduct  one  tenth  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
crops  for  seed,  it  leaves  for  food  of  stock,  for  manufactures,  and  exportation, 
a  surplus  of  at  least  370,653,627  bushels.  Including  oats,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  crops  of  grain,  corn,  and  potatoes,  is  equal  to  nearly  755,200,000 
bushels,  or  42J-  bushels  to  each  inhabitant.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was  3,717,756.  This, 
it  is  presumed,  refers  to  the  male  free  white  adult  population. 

The  articles  of  corn  oil,  and  corn  for  sugar,  together  with  oil  from  lard 
and  the  castor  bean,  &c,  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  are 
destined,  it  is  believed,  to  call  forth  increased  enterprise  among  the  agricul- 
turists of  our  country. 

Corn  oil  is  produced  from  corn  meal,  by  fermentation,  with  the  aid  of 
barley  malt.  It  has  been  produced  and  used  for  some  time  past  in  certain 
distilleries,  by  skimming  off  the  oil  as  it  rises  on  the  meal  in  fermentation  in 
the  mash  tub.  It  has,  however,  lately  become  the  subject  of  particular  at- 
tention, as  an  article  of  manufacture,  and  with  success.  The  meal,  after  it 
has  been  used  for  the  production  of  this  oil,  it  is  said,  will  make  better  and 
harder  pork,  when  fed  out  to  swine,  than  before.  The  oil  is  of  a  good  qual- 
ity, of  a  yellowish  color,  and  burns  well.  Further  clarification,  it  is  probable, 
may  render  it  as  colorless  as  the  best  sperm  oil.  Whether  or  not  this  may 
be  the  case,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  made  offers  strong  inducements  to  en- 
gage in  the  production  of  this  article. 

But  a  more  important  object  in  the  production  of  Indian  corn  is  doubtless 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  stalk.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  possesses 
some  very  decided  advantages  over  the  cane.  The  juice  of  the  cornstalk  by 
Beaume's  saccharometer  reaches  to  10°  of  saccharine  matter,  which,  in  qual- 
ity, is  more  than  three  times  that  of  beet,  five  times  that  of  maple,  and  fully 
equals,  if  it  does  not  even  exceed,  that  of  the  ordinary  sugar  cane  in  the 
United  States.     By  plucking  off  the  ears  of  corn  from  the  stalk  as  they  begin 
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to  form,  the  saccharine  matter,  which  usually  goes  to  the  production  of  the 
ear,  is  retained  in  the  stalk,  so  that  the  quantity  it  yields  is  thus  greatly  in- 
creased. One  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  it  is  believed,  can  easily  be  pro- 
duced from  an  acre  of  com.  Should  this  fact  seem  incredible,  reference  need 
only  be  made  to  the  weight  of  fifty  bushels  of  com  in  the  ear,  which  the  juice 
so  retained  in  the  stalk  would  have  ripened,  had  not  the  ear,  when  just  form- 
ing, been  plucked  away.  Sixty  pounds  maybe  considered  a  fair  estimate,  in 
weight,  of  a  bushel  of  ripened  corn ;  and,  at  this  rate,  3,000  pounds  of  ripened 
corn  will  be  the  weight  of  the  produce  of  one  acre.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
saccharine  part  of  this  remains  in  the  stalk,  beside  what  would  have  existed 
there  without  such  a  removal  of  the  ear.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  san- 
guine conclusions  of  experiments  the  past  year  have  not  been  drawn  from  in- 
sufficient data.  Besides,  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  trial,  that  corn,  on  being 
sown  broadcast  (and  so  requiring  but  little  labor,  comparatively,  in  its  culti- 
vation), will  produce  five  pounds  per  square  foot,  equal  to  108  tons  to  the 
acre  for  fodder  in  a  green  state;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  when  subjected 
to  the  treatment  necessary  to  prepare  the  stalk,  as  above  described,  in  the  best 
manner  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  a  not  less  amount  of  crop  may  be  pro- 
duced. Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  one  thousand  weight  of  sugar  per 
acre  might  be  far  too  low  an  estimate.  Experiments  on  a  small  scale  have 
proved  that  six  quarts  of  the  juice,  obtained  from  the  cornstalk  sown  broad- 
cast, yielded  one  quart  of  crystallized  sirup,  which  is  equal  to  16  per  cent; 
while  for  one  quart  of  sirup  it  takes  thirty-two  quarts  of  the  sap  of  maple. 

Again,  the  cornstalk  requires  only  one  fifth  the  pressure  of  the  sugar  cane> 
and  the  mill  or  press  for  the  purpose  is  very  simple  and  cheap  in  its  construc- 
tion, so  that  quite  an  article  of  expense  will  thereby  be  saved,  as  the  cost  of 
machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane  is  great.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  cane,  also,  in  this  country,  where  it  is  an  exotic,  ordinary  yields 
saccharine  matter,  while  the  whole  of  the  cornstalk,  the  very  top  only  ex- 
cepted, can  be  used. 

Further,  while  cane  requires  at  least  eighteen  months,  and  sedulous  culti- 
vation, and  much  hard  labor,  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  the  sowing  and  ripening 
of  the  cornstalk  may  be  performed,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sugar,  with 
ease,  within  TO  to  90  days;  thus  allowing  not  less  than  two  crops  in  a  season 
in  many  parts  of  our  country.  The  stalk  remaining,  after  being  pressed,  al- 
so furnishes  a  valuable  feed  for  cattle,  enough,  it  is  said,  with  the  leaves,  to 
pay  for  the  whole  expense  of  its  culture.  Should  it  be  proved,  by  further 
experiments,  that  the  stalk,  after  being  dried  and  laid  up,  can,  by  steaming, 
be  subjected  to  the  press  without  any  essential  loss  of  the  saccharine  principle, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  beet  in  France,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar 
can  be  preserved  till  late  in  the  autumn,  this  will  still  more  enhance  the  value 
of  this  product  for  the  purpose.  It  may,  also,  be  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  beet,  no  animal  carbon  maybe  needed,  but  a  little  limewater  will  answer 
for  the  purpose  of  clarification ;  after  which,  the  juice  may  be  boiled  in  a 
common  kettle,  though  the  improved  method  of  using  vacuum  pans  will 
prove  more  profitable  when  the  sugar  is  made  on  a  large  scale. 

Corn,  too,  is  indigenous,  and  can  be  raised  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,, 
while  the  cane  is  almost  confined  to  one,  and  even  in  that  the  average  amount 
of  sugar  produced,  in  ordinary  crops,  is  but  900  or  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre ; 
not  much  beyond- one  third  of  the  product  in  Cuba  and  other  tropical  situ- 
ations, where  it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  investment  in  the  sugar 
manufactories  from  the  cane  in  this  country  has,  it  is  believed,  paid  a  poorer 
return  than  almost  amy  other  agricultural  product.     The  laudable  enterprise 
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of  introducing  into  the  |Jnited  States  the  culture  of  the  cane  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  the  same,  has,  it  is  probable,  been  hardly  remunerated, 
though  individual  planters,  on  some  locations,  have  occasionally  enriched 
themselves.  The  amount  of  power  required,  with  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
and  the  means  of  cultivation,  will  ever  place  this  branch  of  industry  beyond 
the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  resources,  while  the  apparatus  and  means 
necessary  for  the  production  of  corn  and  other  crops  lie  within  the  ability  of 
many. 

Should  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cornstalk  prove  as  successful  as 
it  now  promises,  enough  might  soon  be  produced  to  supply  our  entire  home 
consumption,  toward  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  at  least  120,000,000 
pounds  of  foreign  sugars  are  annually  imported,  and  a  surplus  might  be  had 
for  exportation,  In  Europe,  already,  more  than  150,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
are  annually  manufactured  from  the  beet,  which  possesses  but  one  third  of 
the  saccharine  matter  that  the  cornstalk  does;  and  there  are  not  less  than  500 
beet-sugar  manufactories  in  France  alone.  By  this  manufacture  of  sugar  at 
the  West,  the  whole  amount  of  freight  and  cost  of  transportation  on  imported 
sugar  might  also  be  saved — a  sum  nearly  equal,  it  is  probable,  to  the  first  cost  of 
the  article  at  the  seaport ;  so  that  the  price  of  sugar  is  at  least  doubled,  if  not  al- 
most trebled,  to  the  consumer  at  a  distance,  when  so  imported.  Not  less  than 
6,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  it  is  said,  are  annually  imported,  for  home  con- 
sumption, in  the  single  city  of  Cincinnati. 

Oil  and  Stearine  from  Lard  and  the  Castor  Bean,  &c. — These 
two  are  articles  which  will  hereafter  attract  much  attention  in  many  parts  of 
our  country.  The  use  of  lard  instead  of  oil,  for  lamps  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, has  been  heretofore  attempted  with  good  success,  as  an  article  of 
economy.  It  has  even  been  adopted  in  the  light-houses  in  Canada,  on  the 
lakes,  and  is  said  to  burn  longer,  and  free  from  smoke,  while  the  cost  of  the 
article  is  stated  to  be  but  about  one  third  the  cost  of  sperm  oil.  But  it  has 
now  been  discovered  that  oil  equal  to  sperm  can  be  easily  extracted  from 
lard,  at  great  advantage,  and  that  it  is  superior  to  lard  for  burning,  without 
ihe  necessity  of  a  copper-tubed  lamp.  Eight  pounds  of  lard  equal  in  weight 
one  gallon  of  sperm  oil.  The  whole  of  this  is  converted  into  oil  and  stearine, 
an  article  of  which  candles  that  are  a  good  substitute  for  spermaceti  can  be 
made.  Allowing,  then,  for  the  value  of  the  stearine  above  the  oil,  and  it 
may  be  safely  calculated,  that  when  lard  is  six  cents  per  pound,  as  it  is  now 
but  four  or  five  cents  at  the  West,  a  gallon  of  oil  can  be  afforded  there  for  fifty 
cents ;  since  the  candles  from  the  stearine  will  sell  for  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  per  pound. 

Stearine  for  this  purpose  has  also  recently  been  obtained  from  castor  oil, 
the  product  of  the  palma  chrisii,  or  castor  bean,  a  plant  successfully  culti- 
vated in  portions  of  our  country. 

Oil,  it  is  well  known,  is  an  article  of  large  consumption  in  our  country. 
The  amount  of  sperm  oil  from  our  whale  fisheries,  for  the  year  1841,  was 
4,965,754  gallons ;  of  whale  and  fish  oil,  6,362,661  gallons — making  a  sum 
total  of  11,328,415  gallons.  The  amount  for  1840  did  not  vary  much  from 
the  same.  The  amount  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  exported  in  1840  was 
4,955,486  gallons,  leaving  for  home  consumption  6,372,929  gallons.  la 
the  year  1840  there  was  also  exported  from  this  country  853,938  pounds 
of  spermaceti  candles.  From  these  statements,  which  do  not  include  linseed, 
olive,  and  other  oils,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  encouragement  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  and  stearine,  from  cornmeal,  and  lard,  and  the  castor-bean,  is  yerj 
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great.  Large  quantities  of  oil  for  dressing  cloths,  oiling  machinery,  &c,  are 
required  in  the  manufactories.  In  the  factories  of  Lowell,  simply,  not  less 
than  78,689  gallons  are  thus  needed. 

Oil,  too,  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  soap;  and  should  it  be 
found,  as  perhaps  by  experiment  it  may  be,  that  the  com  meal  and  lard  oils 
are  not  liable  to  the  objection  which,  it  is  said,  attends  the  use  of  whale  oil 
in  this  respect,  the  demand  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  importance  to  the 
producers  of  this  article. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  by  further  experiments,  an  oil  may  be  obtained 
from  the  cotton  seed,  of  such  an  excellent  quality  as  to  make  what  is  now 
almost  a  total  loss  an  article  of  great  value.  The  Germans  at  the  west  are 
said  to  obtain  oil  in  some  quantities  from  the  seed  of  the  pumpkin ;  and  the 
seeds  of  the  sunflower,  and  rapeseed,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  used  to 
advantage  for  the  same  purpose. 

While  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries  have  steadily  pursued  a 
policy  designed  and  obviously  tending  to  exclude  our  agricultural  products 
from  their  trade,  it  becomes  an  object  of  no  small  consequence  to  us  to 
evince,  as  the  foregoing  statistics  have  done,  how  much  wealth  we  possess 
in  our  surplus  products  of  wheat,  and  various  other  articles  of  food,  together 
with  the  prospective  increase  of  these  and  other  products  suited  to  call  out 
the-  enterprise  and  industry  of  our  people,  and  which,  on  a  fair  reciprocity 
with  foreign  nations,  might  greatly  contribute  to  develop  and  enlarge  the  re- 
sources of  our  country.   Should  protective  duties  abroad  continue  to  exclude 
our  surplus  products,  the  channels  of  present  industry  must  be  diverted  to 
meet  the  emergency.     It  may  be  well  for  us  to  learn  what  makes  us  truly 
independent,  and  also  happy.     Extravagance  in  communities,  as  well  as  in 
individuals,  leads  to  inevitable  embarrassment.    Credit  may,  indeed,  be  used 
for  a  while  as  a  palliative,  but  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  retrenchment  and 
economy.     When  a  constant  drain  of  the  precious  metals  is  pressing  us  to 
meet  the  expenditures  of  our  people  for  foreign  imports,  and  when  foreign, 
nations  encourage  a  home-policy,  by  prohibitory  duties  on  our  products,  it 
"becomes  a  serious  question  with  us  how  far  and  in  what  directions  the  indus- 
try now  expended  in  raising  a  surplus  beyond  our  own  wants  can  be  diverted 
to  other  objects  of  enterprise.    To  decide  a  question  of  such  magnitude  and 
interest,  reference  must  obviously  be  had  to  the  articles  imported,  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  raised  or  produced  in  our  own  country ;  and  possibly  it 
may  be  found  that  most  of  the  leading  articles,  either  of  necessity  or  luxury, 
thus  supplied,  can  be  raised  and  perfected  to  advantage  by  the  labor  and  skill 
of  our  own  inhabitants.    The  remedy  thus  lies  within  our  own  power.    Our 
true  policy  is  to  give  variety  and  stability  to  our  productive  industry.    Extra- 
ordinary prices  in  particular  crops  inevitably  lead  to  dangerous  extremes  in 
the  culture  of  the  same,  to  the  neglect  of  the  usual  and  necessary  articles  of 
produce.    Cupidity  soon  urges  even  the  agriculturist  into  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, which  too  often  terminates  in  great  embarrassment,  and  sometimes  in 
utter  ruin.    The  credulity  of  Americans  is  proverbial ;  and  this  has,  to  some 
extent,  been  illustrated  in  the  almost  universal  mania  that  attended  the 
morus  multicaulis  speculation :  a  single  sprout  sold  for  one  dollar,  when 
millions  might  be  produced  in  one  season.     Incredulity,  likewise,  is  some- 
times yet  more  injurious  to  a  community,  as  this  shuts  out  all  the  light  which 
science  pours  in,  and  rests  contented  with  following  the  beaten  path  of  tra- 
ditionary leaders.    Happy  would  it  be  for  our  country  if  the  spirit  of  invest- 
igation and  severe  experiment  should  induce  effort  to  test  principles,  without 
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diverting  it  from  those  channels  of  industry  that  will  assuredly  bring  the 
comforts  of  life.  The  balance  of  trade  against  us,  resulting  from  our  im- 
providence, can  no  longer  be  settled,  or,  rather,  as  it  might  be  said,  postponed 
by  the  remittance  of  State  securities,  which  seem  to  have  run  a  brief  career, 
leaving  still  a  vast  debt,  that  can  only  be  honestly  cancelled  by  much  hard 
work. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  daily  importation  of  goods  (including  many 
articles  of  luxury)  goes  forward  to  a  truly  alarming  extent ;  two  thirds  op 
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equivalent  !  Without  the  admitted  means  of  liquidating  the  balances 
against  us  in  foreign  countries,  we  seem  still  madly  bent  on  increasing  them,. 
Eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  in  specie  were  shipped  from  the  single 
port  of  New  York  within  the  fifteen  months  preceding  January,  1842;  and 
with  such  a  drain  going  on  continually,  every  dollar  of  specie  in  the  United 
States  will  soon  be  insufficient  to  meet  our  liabilities  abroad.  Stern  necessity, 
however,  will,  ere  long,  extend  her  laws  over  us,  compelling  us  to  limit  our 
expenditures  to  the  actual  income,  and  to  effect  exchanges  of  our  agricultural 
products,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for  the  products  of  mechanical  skill  and 
industry.  This  would  be  the  case,  even  were  the  amount  of  our  surplus 
product  likely  to  be  lessened. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  our  surplus  products  will  be  di- 
minished. On  the  contrary,  the  stoppage  of  numerous  canals,  railroads,  and 
other  works  of  internal  improvement  by  the  States,  will  dismiss  many  labor- 
ers, who  will  resort  to  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits ;  so  that  the  amount 
of  products  raised  will  probably  exceed  those  of  former  years.  The  exten- 
sive tracts,  too,  of  our  unoccupied  soil,  invite  emigration  to  our  shores ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  present  extreme  distress  in  portions  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  Great  Britain,  we  are  doubtless  to  expect  a  large  increase 
of  our  population  in  future  years  from  this  cause.  It  is  stated,  on  high  au- 
thority, that  as  many  as  20,000  persons  die  annually  in  Great  Britain,  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  and  wholesome  food.  Let  the  fact  of  our  vast  surplus 
product  of  the  bread-stuffs  and  other  articles  of  food  become  known  abroad, 
and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  look  for  increasing  additions  to  the  emigration  from 
Europe  to  this  country?  especially  since  the  distance  is  now,  as  it  were,  so 
much  shortened,  that  a  voyage  may  be  compassed  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 
A  line  of  steampackets,  too,  is  in  contemplation,  to  run  from  Bremen  to  one 
of  our  ports,  with  the  design  principally  of  conveying  emigrants,  which,  no 
doubt,  will  prove  the  means  of  bringing  to  us  a  hardy,  industrious  German 
population,  most  of  whom  will  probably  engage  in  agriculture.  With  these 
additions  to  her  laboring  force,  our  growing  country,  if  she  be  true  to  herself, 
offers  an  unwonted  scope  for  exertion.  The  diversities  of  her  climate,  the 
varieties  of  her  soil,  her  peculiar  combination  of  population,  her  mineral, 
animal,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commercial  wealth,  developed  as  they 
may  be  by  a  rightful  regard  to  her  necessities,  might  thus  place  her  at  last 
in  a  situation  as  eviable  for  her  political  and  moral  influence,  as  for  the 
physical  energies  she  had  called  into  life  and  action.  Our  republic  needs, 
indeed,  only  to  prove  her  own  strength,  and  wisely  direct  her  energies,  to 
become,  more  than  she  has  ever  been,  the  point  on  which  the  eye  of  all 
Europe  is  fixed,  as  a  home  of  plenty  for  the  destitute,  and  a  field  where  en- 
terprise reaps  its  sure  and  appropriate  reward. 
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